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MO Rk C. QO.’s 


I3 GET PAROLE 


After withholding its decision for nearly two months, 
the U. S. Board of Parole has ‘granted parole to 13 of 
16 Iowa C. O.’s who have been serving 18 month sen- 
.tences in the federal prison at Springfield, Missouri. 
The paroles are effective at varying dates between the 
end of September and mid-November. One of the 16, 
Don Laughlin, was released in August in time to get 
back to his teaching job at Scattergood School. 

Of the three not granted release, David Jensen and 
Arlo Tatum, who served prior prison sentences during 
the war, have had their cases “‘continued.”” This is in 
effect a denial, in that the Board has decided not to 
decide, and apparently the action is based on the 
premise that the more one has suffered for conscience, 
the more one should be made to suffer. 

Denied outright was Harold Burnham, Portland, 
Me., Quaker who had been teaching at Scattergood 
School in Iowa when he was imprisoned. Burnham is 
able, conscientious and well thought of, and the dis- 
criminatory action in singling him out from his fellow 
C. O.’s for denial is being vigorously protested. 

Other recent parole releases include Charles Rick- 
ert from Milan, and Ralph Cook, Paul Cates and Bill 
Young from Danbury prison. The last named had his 
release held up for some time after the date for which 
parole was granted, but was finally let out. 

These paroles, coupled with the fact that most of 
the Indiana non-registrants, serving short jail sen- 
tences, will be released this month, means that the 
number of men left in prison will be sharply reduced 
by mid-November. This makes it all the more unjust 
to continue to hold a handful of men behind prison bars. 
The hardship is particularly great for the prisoners in 
Tucson, Ariz., who had the misfortune to be living in 
Southern California, where the judges have handed out 
three year sentences, most severe in the nation. 


Statement-of-the-Month 


“I think one of the greatest things that we can do 
is to mobilize the moral forces of the world for a real 
awakening of the things that originate in the Sermon 
on the Mount. That is what we try to live by, and if 
we can get all the world in that frame of mind we will 
come nearer stopping these terrible wars than by any 
other method that I know of,”’ 

President Truman, Sept. 9, 1949 
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BUT TWO YOUNG QUAKERS 
FACE PROSECUTION 


With parole releases and expiration of short term 
sentences likely to reduce the number of imprisoned 
C. O.’s by two thirds during this month, conjecture 
continues as to the future fate of non-registrant C.O.’s. 

With only two new arrests during the summer months 
and with most pending cases “‘dormant’’ at the moment, 
the effect of the Attorney General’s circular discourag- 
ing new prosecutions “‘except in the most willful in- 
stances’”’ may be being felt. But two prosecutions 
active in the courts, and the refusal of the government 
to dismiss one of the long inactive but still pending 
cases, indicates the lull may not continue. 

The two cases now being pushed are those of 
Robert Michener, who became 18 on May 26th, was 
ndicted last month, and is to appear in court in 
Kansas City, Kans., on October 3; and Robert Wixom, 
25 year old, recently married University of Illinois 
graduate student, who appeared in Danville, Ill. late 
last month. 

In both of these cases, the U. S. Attorneys con- 
cerned took note of the Attorney General’s “‘automatic 
registration’ circular but refused to apply it. In 
Michener’s case, it was held that refusal to register 
was in itself so ‘‘willful’’ that prosecution was the 
only conclusion. ; 

Both of these men are Quakers with sterling back- 
grounds. Michener is a college student, while the older 
Wixom has an outstanding CPS record, including more 
than two years as a malaria- experiment guinea pig at 
Massachusetts General Hospital. If Michener and 
Wixom characterize the exceptional ‘‘willfulness” 
which is to be prosecuted, it is difficult to see who 
will escape prosecution. 


Will Pending Cases Be Dropped? 


In a letter to a senator concerning Wilbur Rippy 
(who has heard nothing since his arrest January 11), 
the Department of Justice indicated that Rippy’s 
prosecution would be dropped only if he himself took 
the initiative of going to the U. S. Attorney to be 
registered. 

The Department interprets the May 26 directive 
as requiring “‘the co-operation of the individuals 
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77 URGE C. O.’s 
IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


“Immediate and unconditional freedom’? for Amer- 
ica’s imprisoned C. O.’s is demanded in a letter sent 
to President Truman last month, signed by 77 notables 
drawn from many fields of American life. 

“There is surely no national danger to justify the 
abridgement of the religious liberty of this minority,” 
the letter says. ‘‘The Quaker record of service to 
humanity is known and universally respected. Yet 
members of this group, practising its teachings and 
supported by the statements of their religious Meetings, 
are branded as felons and numbered as convicts in 
prisons from coast to coast.” 

Signers include Frank Aydelotte, former director 
of Princeton’s Institute of Advanced Study; Chancellor 
Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago; 
philosopher John Dewey; and college presidents 
Thomas E. Jones (Earlham), Clyde A. Milner (Guilford), 
Lloyd L. Ramseyer (Bluffton) and Gilbert F. White 
(Haverford). 

Other signers include: 

Churchmen: Rabbis Abraham Cronbach and Abram 
Vossen Goodmen; Bishops James C. Baker, Angus Dun, 
W. Appleton Lawrence, J. Ralph Magee, Edward L. 
Parsons and Malcolm E. Peabody; and the Reverend 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, E. Stanley Jones, C. Oscar 
Johnson and Allan Knight Chalmers. 

Authors: Louis Bromfield, Van Wyck Brooks, John 
Dos Passos, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Rockwell Kent, 
Frieda Kirchwey, Harry A. Overstreet, Lillian Smith, 
Pierre van Paassen and Mary Jane Ward. 


THROW THE BOOK AT HIM 


When Sander Katz was jailed last November for a 


year afd a day for non-registration, columnist Robert 
Ruark announced his ‘‘quarrel with the verdict of 
Federal Judge Harold Medina.” Ruark held that “‘the 
judge should have thrown the book.” 

Ruark noted in his column that the draft act was 
‘pointless to the individual,’? “irksome at best,’’ 
““superfluous if the war really comes.’’ But he objected 
to objector Katz because ‘the has scruples against 
the draft act, but no scruples against the enjoyment of 
living in an intact country made possible by a draft 
act.”’ 

“It would be so much simpler to tuck him away 
for the duration of the Selective Service Act, plus 
double time,’’ Ruark advised. 

When Katz was released last month, Ruark picked 
up where he had left off. He noted that Katz still 
hopes all other young men will do as he did, and that 
he will ‘‘continue to counsel and abet them’’, and 
advised that army commanders read this ‘‘to the boys 
at morning muster.”’ He noted again that while draftees 
serve 21 months, Katz ‘‘was stricken by the horrid 
penalty of eight whole months.” 

“‘The postwar administration of Selective Service 
has been weird at best, and I suggest now that the 
weirdness continue and all the brave lads who are 
heeding a whim be released from their 
home, and free, and I see no 
reason to discriminate against the other thousands 
who merely went when they were called.” 


, 
Sergeant s 
bondage. Katz is out, 
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TAX REFUSER JAILED 


In the first such prosecution since the war, James 
Otsuka of Richmond, Ind., was sentenced to 90 days 
imprisonment and fined $100 for refusal to pay $4.50 
due on his federal income tax. 

The technical charge against Otsuka, who was 
imprisoned without having previously been arrested 
or indicted, was failure to appear in the office of the 
Internal Revenue Collector in answer to a summons. 
Otsuka instead sent a letter saying he could not appear 
on that day, but offering to come the following Saturday. 

Federal Judge Robert C. Baltzell of Indianapolis, 
however, made it very clear that his motive in imposing 
the prison sentence was Otsuka’s continuing refusal 
to pay the $4.50 due, which represented the 29% of 
Otsuka’s income tax which he estimated to be the 
proportion of income taxes spent for warlike taxes. 

When he was first haled before Judge Baltzell, 
Otsuka gave the information regarding his assets 
which the Internal Revenue Collector demanded. The 
Assistant United States Attorney then replied that as 
far as he was concerned, the charge against Otsuka 
had been satisfied. But Judge Baltzell insisted that 
the tax be paid, and imprisonment resulted a few days 
later when Otsuka did not modify his stand. 

During the proceedings Judge Baltzell, who in July 
imposed similar sentences on Indiana’s non-registrants, 
professed total inability to understand what Otsuka’s 
refusal was all about. In an interview with concerned 
persons after the sentencing, he was asked if ‘‘you 
believe in obeying a law you feel to be morally wrong.”’ 

“I do, just as long as it is the law,’’ he replied. 

“Is this what you would have done in Germany?”’ 
his questioners persisted. 

“I’m not going to let you make a German out of 
me,’” he replied. 


GOOD FRUIT 
FROM AN EVIL TREE 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee has approved 
a bill to send educational, scientific and technical 
books to European libraries. The cost—$1,250,000—will 
be met from money taken from the wages of C. O.’s 
assigned to Civilian Public Service during and after 
the war. 

Although most CPS men were assigned to CCC-like 
**base camps’’ or to other unpaid labor, some were 
allowed to hold paying jobs—but on the proviso that 
their wages were taken from them and impounded by 
the government. This followed the basic policy of 
insisting that the alternative labor of C. O.’s be unpaid. 


REGIER STATEMENT PUBLISHED 


The admirable court statement of Austin Regier, 
Mennonite non-registrant convicted in Minneapolis last 
January, was printed in The Christian Century and in 
the pamphlet ‘“‘Why Do They Go to Prison.’’ It has, 
now appeared in A Little Treasury of American Prose 
(Scribners, edited by George Mayberry.) Regier has 


been paroled and is at his home in Moundridge, Kansas. 








C.0.’s AND 


PACIFISM AND JOBS 


Last Spring the Indiana General Assembly, like 
many other state legislatures, considered the problems 
of ‘‘civil defense’’ and adopted a Civil Defense Act, 
establishing ‘‘battalions’’ subject to call by the 
governor in the event of enemy attack or other emer- 
gencies. A section of this act reads: 

‘Any officer or employee of the State of Indiana 
is by virtue of his employment subject to assignment 
to a mobile reserve battalion on a permanent basis ole 
Refusal to accept and perform the duties of any such 
assignment shall be grounds for dismissal from employ- 
ment.”” 

Strict interpretation of this act could lead to dis- 
missal of most pacifists; residents of other states are 
advised to give such pending laws close scrutiny. 


*- * *£ * * 


Three Baltimore Quakers who had refused to take 
the loyalty oath required under Maryland’s oppressive 
Ober law, designed to ‘“‘combat communism,’’ won at 
least temporary relief when a Maryland Circuit Judge 
threw out the law as unconstitutional. The State plans 
an appeal to higher courts. 

The law provides that anyone not taking the oath 
“shall immediately be, discharged,’’ but this action 
was postponed pending outcome of the court tests. 

The three were Dr. Miriam Brailey, director of the 
TB bureau in Baltimore’s health department; Elizabeth 
Haas, librarian; and Doris Shamleffer, personnel exam- 
iner for the State Dept. of Employment and Registration. 
Explaining their stand, Miss Haas wrote: 

“When a law undertakes to regulate a man’s 
thoughts and choice, not on the basis of actual evil 
already done by him, but on the basis of possible evil 
to which his thoughts may lead, that law seems to me 
to reject the authority of the Inner Light. With such a 
law I cannot conscientiously comply.” 


PAROLE FOR FOUR 


The many families who have been anxiously follow- 
ing the Parole Board’s every move through the summer 


would have been deeply interested in a speech on the ° 


Senate floor on August 18 by Senator Homer Ferguson 
(R., Mich.) On that date 16 Iowa C. O.’s who had 
passed their parole eligibility date were sweating out 
a two months’ wait for the Parole Board to make up 
its mind what to do with them. Senator Ferguson was 
opposing confirmation of Attorney General Tom Clark 
as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. In the 
course of his remarks, he revived the case of the 
parole accorded four “‘Capone mob gangsters”’ in 1947. 

Quoting newspaper accounts and the reports of 
investigators of the House Expenditures Committee 
which dug into the paroles, Senator Ferguson told the 
following story. The four men were serving ten year 
sentences after being convicted of a $1,000,000 shake- 
down of movie industry’ leaders. Another indictment 
pending against them charged that they used the mails 
to defraud in stealing $1,000,0 00 from members of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical and Stage Employ- 


THE STATE 


CONSCRIPTION ABROAD 


New Zealand’s referendum vote on military con- 
scription has given resounding evidence of the way 
the winds are blowing, and also raises intere sting con- 
jectures about the fate of individual liberties in a 
“*welfare state.” 

The campaign was featured by radio debates (in 
which time was divided evenly for both sides) and by 
the expenditure of government funds to pay for huge 
advertisements and to distribute leaflets to every house- 
holder in the country. 

The sweeping 77% pro-conscription vote which 
resulted (533,061 for to 152,443 against) immediately 
prompted threats of severer treatment against objectors 
to the law, and gave evidence of the danger about 
which-Edward Dowsett, of the Society of Friends, had 
warned: 

“Amongst the multitude of causes that lead to 
war,” he said in a radio address, “there always figures 
an exaltation of the State as an entity, distinct from 
its citizens and claiming the right to extend its powers 
at the expense of individual members. Conscription is 
the system that crystallizes that philosophy.”’ 

*> *¢ > * 

The British No-Conscription Council is appealing 
for help in organizing ‘ta common effort’’ for the over- 
throw of conscription. It believes that the next year 
will be the decisive time in the attempts to gain 
repeal. 

*> + *+ * * 

Interesting statistics about British C. O.’s under 
conscription appear in the annual report of the Central 
Board for C. O.’s of London. Since 1939, 68,967 men 
and 2,555 women have registered as C. O.’s; of the 
cases heard by Tribunals, unconditional exemption was 
granted to 4.7%; conditional exemption (requiring 
specified civilian hg * 37.4%; 28.1% were given 
non-combatant duties; d 29.8% had their objections 
denied. The CBCO has rach that two-thirds of the men 
based their objection on religious grounds, 6% were 
“ethical, humanitarian, or moral,’’ and 3% political; 
of the latter, only a small fraction were socialists. 
They further found that objectors were largely middle- 
class, with a much larger proportion of students for 
the 18-19 year old group than is average. The better 
educated C. O.’s, it is found, have a 2 to 1 chance for 
success before the Tribunals; but the less educated 
have less than an even chance of obtaining uncondi- 
tional or conditional exemption. 





ees, the union of which they had seized control. The 
Treasury had also slapped income tax liens totalling 
$670,000 against them. 

Ordinarily this second charge pending against 
them and the income tax lien would have barred them 
from parole consideration, even if their general criminal 
reputation had not. But House investigators found 
that as their parole eligibility date approached, one 
attorney with close admin nistration connections was 
hired (for a fee of $15,000) to get the pending indict- 
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GARA APPEAL DATE SET 


The case of Larry Gara will be argued in the United 
States Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, in Cincinnati, 
on or about October 20. Gara méanw hile continues to 
serve his 18 months sentence in the Milan, Mich., 
federal prison. He has been behind bars since May due 
to court rulings which have denied him bail while on 
appeal. Meanwhile Charles Rickert, the student whom 
Gara ‘supported’? and “encouraged’’, has been re- 
leased on parole, and Gara is now the only C. O. in 
that institution. 

ee 

Another Friends Yearly Meeting (New England) has 
gone on record with a statement which, if Gara’s con- 
viction is upheld by the courts, may prove to be a 
criminal conspiracy if it is shown to have given en- 
couragement or support to any non-registrants in con- 
tinuing their course of action. The Meeting’ S minute, 
adopted June 24, says in part: 

“Being deeply concerned over the growing conflict 
between the authorities of government and the freedom 
of the —— citizen, we re-affirm our belief that 
our first and highest loyalty is to God. 

“We chesiah the unfailing courage of those of our 
members who have gone to prison for conscience’s 
sake, refusing to register for the military draft and we 
support their right to believe in a God of peace and 
to carry out their belief in their personal life.” 


While There Is a Soul in Prison 


World Citizen Garry Davis has been jailed by the 
French government for protesting the continued impris- 
onment of a French conscientious objector, Jean 
Moreau, who has spent the last nine months in the 
Cherche-Midi prison in Paris. 

Davis went to the prison where Moreau is held and 
said he would remain ‘here “until I am put in prison 
or until Moreau is released or until a new law is passed 
recognizing conscientious objectors.’’ He was promptly 
put in prison. This recalls Roger Axford’s months-long 
sit-down on the steps of the Department of Justice in 
1946, demanding the release of hunger-striking C. O.’s. 





TWO YOUNG QUAKERS FACE PROSECUTION 
(Continued from page 1) 


whom it was designed to assist and protect’’—co- 
operation meaning their willingness to virtually reg- 
ister themselves. 

In an interview late in August, Assistant Attorney 
General Alex Campbell gave ‘the same general inter- 
pretation of an order which many persons had thought 
would end non-registrant prosecutions. A non-registrant, 
Mr. Campbell said, must give some co-operation with 
the authorities who seek to register him; “if he acts 
like a mule, then he is going to the penitentiary. 


THE COURT REPORTER 


As there have been no new convictions since our 
last issue, and as rapid changes would make any list 
of men in prison obsolete in a short time, the Court 
Reporter is omitted from this NEWS NOTES. A full 
summary of all legal action under the draft will appear 
in the next issue. 





PAROLE FOR FOUR 
(Continued from page 3) 


ment dropped. He was successful. Then the Treasury, 
holding an income tax lien of $670,000 in back taxes 
due, decided to accept $128,000 in full payment. 
(Questioned later by the committee, the paroled pris- 
oners claimed not to know wio had paid these bills). 
The legal barriers to parole thus out of the way, 
another well-connected attorney was paid $10,000 to 
make one appearance before the Parole Board. The 
parole applications were then granted. Members of the 
Parole Board at that time who are still serving, and 
both of whom were appointed by Clark, are Fred S. 
Rogers and B. K. Monkiewicz. The egtire story can 
be found in the Congressional Record for August 18. 
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